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N° fubject tends to throw more light on the hiftory of man- 

kind, or their progrefs in the different fituations of fociety, 
than their public amufements, or the ftate of thofe arts which 
contribute to their entertainment, 

Comedy, which confifts in the dramatic reprefentation of hu- 
man characters in a ridiculous point of view, makes a diftinguith- 
ed figure among the amufements of mankind. The following re- 
flections are thrown together on the hiftory of Comedy, as they 
may afford fome ufeful obfervations on the progrefs of manners 
and of arts, as well as introduce a continuation of the remarks 
{ formerly made on the moral effects of the drama. 

The firft and original method in which Ridicule exercifed it- 
felf in reprefenting human character, appears to have confi(ted, 
not fo much in giving a view of the character itfelf, as in repre- 
fenting a particular perfon in a ludicrous fituation. To point out 
the feelings of the character,—to reprefent the turn of mind,— 
to difplay the humour or internal features of the man, was not 
fo much the object, as to bring the perfon himfelf on the ftage, 
and to raife ridicule in the audience, by making him commit 
fome action abfurd, droll, out of place, or inconfiftent. A man 
refpected for dignity, and of a reputable character, is brought 
upon the Stage, not to exhibit his dignity as falfe and affected, 
not to reprefent the real or internal feelings of his mind, or to 
point out thofe features by which his affumed character may be 
expofed, but merely with a view to make him commit fome ab- 
furd or mean action, inconfiltent with the gravity and refpeétable 
tenor of his ufual conduct. 

Such is the exhibition of Ariftophanes’s Socrates. No hiftory 
of human character is given, no difplay of the character of So- 
crates in particular; nor is any principle or feature of his mind 
reprefented. The author confines himfelf fingly to making So- 
crates do things upon the ftage unworthy of himfelf, or of his 
character; and the audience is entertained with the contraft, is 
amufed with this performance of mean or little actions, by a man 
of a grave and ferious deportment. The ridicule in this cafe 
does not give a view of the character, but is confined to the joke 
aiifing from the action performed, compared with that of the 
man who performs it. Socrates is not made ridiculous by doing 
what is like, but what is unlike himfelf. 

This obfervation need not be confined to the Clouds of Arifto- 
phanes, but may be farther extended, and appears indeed to com- 
prehend the general characteriftic of all early Comedies, written 
or reprefented before people have arrived at a great degree of re- 
finement. 

Two reafons may be afligned for this being the general cha- 
racteriftic of early Comedies. 

iff, Men in an early age are not reafoners, The bulk of the 
people at leaft are not accuftomed to make general conclufions and 
reflections on human character. They would not therefore be 
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amufed by general exhibitions of character, by Comedies which 
reprefented actions as difplaying only the internal features and 
original caufes of human conduct, Such an exhibition would 
not be adapted to their tafte, or the ftate of their minds. The 
rude reprefentation of a particular perfon, who does actions ab- 
furd in themfelves, or abfurd in him to perform, is the only 
thing which can produce their laughter, or afford them a comic 
entertainment, 

2d, Men in an early age who have not made much progrefs in 
refinement, will receive a peculiar pleafure in feeing the character 
of an individual, of a perfon known to themfelves, exhibited on 
the ftage; while they would foon grow weary of the reprefenta- 
tion of a character, the merit of which arofe only from its con- 
taining a general exhibition of human nature. Hence the o/d 
Comedy among the Greeks confifted in the reprefentation of real 
and living characters, 

When men advance in refinement, they will come to feel un- 
eafy at this reprefentation of real characters; their delicacy will 
be fhocked at the exhibition of fo coarfe an entertainment, and 
fomething of a purer kind will be fubftituted in its room, Hence 
what was called the middle Comedy was fubftituted among the 
Greeks in place of the o/d. The middle Comedy was lefs coarfe ‘than 
the o/d, becaufe the o/d reprefented real perfons on the ftage, un- 
der their real names; in the middle, feigned names were given to 
the real perfons; but this improvement foon gave way to a much 
higher one, the new Comedy, where both real names and real 
living perfons were banifhed from the ftage. 

Should it be faid, that at the time Ariftophanes wrote, the Greeks 

were in a ftate of great advancement, were a learned and intelli- 
gent people; and that therefore Ariftophanes fhouid not be given 
as an example of a Comic author in an early and unrefined pe- 
riod ; it may be obferved, that though the Greeks were certainly 
at the time of Ariftophanes a very wife people, and poflefled of 
the moft eloquent and philofophical. writers, yet at that time the 
Athenians were remarkably deficient in delicacy and politenefs, 
Perhaps in fo violent and turbulent a democracy as that of A- 
thens, the people, amid{t the acrimony of debate, and rude con- 
te{ts of ambition, remain long in a ftate of barbarifm as to man- 
ners. This has been obferved, and endeavoured to be accounted 
for by feveral ingenious authors; one * of whom, indeed, cites 
as an inftance of it, this very circumftance of the amufement which 
the Athenians found in the loweft {pecies of Comedy. “ They were 
* fo little judges,” fays he, ‘‘ of propriety in wit and humour, 
as to relifh the low ribaldry of an Ariftophanes, at a period 
when they were entertained with the fublime eloquence of a 
Demofthenes, with the pathetic compofitions of an Euripides, 
or a Sophocles.” 
As the body of the people, however, advance in refinement or 
delicacy, this ancient fpecies of Comedy, as it did among 
the Greeks, will come to give difguft inftead of entertain- 
ment. 

Comic authors will then betake themfelves to a different fpe- 
cies of writing; and the next ftep feems to be, inftead af the ex- 
hibition of a particular perfon, to give the hiflory of fome ge- 
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neral paffion, affection, or principle of the human mind. The 
bulk of men who frequent public places of amufement, have then 
attained fuch a degree of improvement, by experience and reflec- 
tion, as to relifh a general repretentation of the hiftory of the hu- 
man heart in trying and interefting fcenes; and hence views of 
characters in thofe fituations will be relifhed and underftcod. 

When this fpecies of writing, however, firft begins, the re- 
prefentations of character that are given will be confined to the 
more general views of the human mind, acting under the in- 
usa of fome one leading principle. The nice features of that 
principle, the {mall deviations to which it is fubject, its various 
combinations with other principles, or its difcriminations arifing 
from peculiar circumftances of fituation or of habit, will not be 
attended to or held out to view. Before men go into particulars, 
they muft be well acquainted with what is general; before they 
confider the nice, they muft be intimate with the grofs features, 

Hence our early but improved writers, not only of Comedy, 
but of every f{pecies of writing which reprefents charaCers, give 
only general reprefentations, The mifer, the ambitious, the en- 
vious man, is reprefented under the dominion of his guiding 
principle, but the nicer features of the principle are not deli- 
neated. Theophraftus wrote at a period of lefs delicacy, and when 
minute proprieties were lefs attended to, than La Bruyere; the 
characters therefore of the firft are more general and lefs nice than 
of the latter. 

Of all writers, indeed, the French feem to have paid moft atten- 
tion to the finall and minute views of character, and to the dif- 
ferent proprieties of life and manners, Living in an age of re- 
finement and politenefs, under a monarchical government, where 
the agreeable are the qualities which conduce to advancement, 
the elegant and recommendatory virtues are chiefly cultivated. 
A new {pecies of morals, unknown and unattended to among the 
ancients, the term for which, petites morales, cannot even be 
tranflated into our language, has been introduced, and become a 
principal object both in condua and philofophy. ‘Hence the nice 
perception which French. authors have of all the delicate difcri- 
minations of character; hence their obfervance of all the devia- 
tions from what is proper and becoming; and hence their talent 
of defcribing and reprefenting all the proprieties and impro- 
prieties of human conduct. The Englifh writers in general may 
be pollefled of more metaphyfical profoundnefs; but they have 
not the fame lively talent at defcribing manners, nor the fame 
delicate obtervation of the different tints and colourings in which 
they appear. 

At the fame time it may be obferved, that even in Britain 
fome authors have appeared, who have excelled in giving minute 
pictures of manners, and of the nice features of character. Of 
thefe Addifon and Stern may be mentioned as holding a diftin- 
guithed place. 

This is the laft improvement which arifes in the reprefentation 
of human characters; when not only their general features, un- 
der certain great clafles, are exhibited, but when writers defcend 
to, and are able at the fame time to point out the fmaller difcri- 
minations into which thofe general clafles fubdivide themfelves, 
and appear in different men, When characters are reprefented 
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in this manner, the writing of Comedy is at its perfection; and 
as the moderns feem to have poflefled more of this talent than the 
ancients, fo the Comedies of the former feem to excel thofe of the - 
latter. The ancient Comedies contain only the general characters 
of men and manners, young rakes, old men, parafites, lovers, 
flaves: but every old man is the fame, every young rake is like 
every other rake; their purfuits are without diftinétion ; and their 
flaves have no other difcrimination, than that the one half of them 
are old faithful, trufty fervants, and the other half lying, plotting, 
witty rafcals, 

It may however be obferved, that this fpecies of writing, in 
which the moderns have fo greatly excelled, is much expofed to 
corruption and abufe. While the ancient manner of draw- 
ing characters is defective, by being too general, there is 
danger left this other fpecies become faulty, by being too 
particular. Men attentive to reprefent the minute lines, may 
neglect the more important, and, inftead of reprefenting a cha- 
racter which belongs to human kind, they may come to repre- 
fent only thofe particular characters which diftinguifh indivi- 
duals. Thus, according to the phrafe, that extremes always agree, 
it may happen that the laft improvement in Comedy may degene- 
rate into that very abufe for which the rudeft and moft ancient 
may be cenfured, Partic.lar perfons may come to be reprefented 
on the ftage inftead of general characters. Something of this 
kind was fome time ago introduced on the Englifh ftage ; though 
it may be obferved, that this mode of writing owed its fuccefs 
more to the mimic qualities of its author, than to its being ap- 
proved of by the tafte of the audience. | 

But this is not the only thing to be feared from mens 
giving minute attention to the fmaller parts of character ; there 
is alfo a danger of its having an improper effect on their 
own character and conduct. When their attention is chiefly 
beftowed on the little parts of conduct, they may come to 
neglect or overlook the greater. Manner may be put in the place 
of fubftance; and what is frivolous may be preferred to what is 
manly. As this {pecies of corruption may be confidered as the 
greateft in literary compofition, fo it is mott certainly the greateft 
in morals. When what is trifling is only regarded, there can 
never be any {plendid exertions of genius, there never can be 
any real greatnefs of character. All fublime and manly efforts 
will be at an end; all noble exertions in the field, and all ge- 
nuine eloquence in the fenate, will be extinguifhed. Our battles 
will be bloodlefs, and in our fpeeches prettinefs will be preferred 
to fimplicity and force. *Tis the leading object in a late feries of 
Letters on Education, to reprefent the manner of doing a thing 
as preferable to the thing itfelf; to point out the frivolous and 
exterior accomplifhments, the graces, as a furer road to ad- 
vancement, than truth, integrity, or a {pirit of independence, than 
the pofleflion of the greateit knowledge, or the exertion of the 
moft illuftrious talents. 
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